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believing that the time of ripening of any instinct in the
individuals of any species is liable to be shifted forwards
or backwards in the age-scale during the course of racial
evolution, so that the order of their ripening and of the
appearance of the various instinctive activities in the
individual does not conform to the law of recapitulation.
There is, therefore, nothing improbable in this view that
play is determined by the premature ripening of instincts.
But it will not fully account for all the facts of animal
play, and still less for all forms of children's play. There
remains a difficulty of a very interesting kind.

Consider the case of young dogs playfully fighting
together. If we simply assume that this is the expression
of the prematurely ripened pugnacious instinct, we ought
to expect to find the young dogs really fighting and doing
their best to hurt one another; and, since anger is the
affective state that normally accompanies the exercise of
this instinct, we should expect to observe every symptom
of anger as the dogs roll about together. But it is perfectly
clear that, although the dogs are capable of anger on
other occasions, they make all the movements of combat
without anger and in a peculiarly modified manner ; one
seizes the other by the throat and pins him to the ground,
and so forth ; but all this is done in such a way as not
to hurt his opponent; the teeth are never driven home,
and no blood is drawn. That they do no hurt to one
another is by no means due to lack of muscular power or
of sharp teeth; nor is there any lack of energy in the
movements in general; in merely chasing one another
the utmost exertions are made. This peculiar modification
of the combative movements seems to be an essential
character of the playful fighting of many young animals,
and boys are no exception to the rule. How is it to be
accounted for and reconciled with Professor Groos's
theory of play ? Mr. F, H. Bradley has made a suggestion
in answer to this question.1 He takes the case of the
playful biting of young dogs as typical of play, and points
out that, not only in this case but in many others also, a
certain restraint of action is manifested in play; and he
* Mind, N.S., vol xv, p, 468.                          i